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102 The Naturalist. 

of great service, for he can stretch it out six or seven inches, 
and seize bundles of herbage with it, as the elephant does 
with his trunk. He is said to consume 160 lb weight pee day. 

The Elephant, like the rhinoceros, feeds entirely on vege- 
tables, but does not, like it, prefer coarse herbage to delicate. 
He likes best the roots, < leaves, and tender branches of trees, 
particularly of odoriferous ones : flesh or fish he will not taste, 
even when domesticated. HerequiresaboutlSOlb.of fooddaily; 
and as in a wild state, animals of this species go in companies, 
and destroy more with their feet, than what they use for food, 
they sometimes lay a large tract of country waste in a single 
hour. — When the elephant drinks, he first sucks the water into 
his trunk, and thence throws it iuto his mouth ; and, like the 
horse, he prefers muddy to limpid water* and troubles it 
before drinking. 

The animals of the two next genera live in the water, and 
from it derive their support; they include the Walruses, the 
Manaiis, and the Seals. The two former live chiefly on sea 
plants ; and the seals on fishesj though they eat plants also. 
The common Seal is particularly fond of the Gycloplerus 
or Lump fish; and as the latter is very oily, it is often easy to 
tell where a seal is devouring one under water, by the 
smoothness of the surface. Stones are often found in their 
stomach. The next genus includes the Dog, the Wolf, the 
Mexican and Surinam Wolves, the striped, the Abyssinian 
and the spotted Hyaenas, the Jackal, the Fox, the black, 
the brant, the grey, the arctic, the cross, and wolf foxes. 
These will be adverted to in No. II. * * * 



TO THE SHAMROCK. 

OH, emblem of a disunited land ! 

By Nature planted on a soil so fair; 

Did not fell Discord mar Creation's care, 
What joy, what plenty, were on every hand ! 
But, ah ! she pitiless, with scorching brand, 

Withers thy leaves, that sunbeams loved to share; 

And drops of blood lie sacrilegious there, 
Where pearly dews delighted to expand ! 

Oh, how I long to view thee fresh again, 
With gems adorning thy dear mother's breast !— 

To see her, washed from Discord's shameful stain, 
Of dove-like Peace become once more the nest; 

And shining 'mid the waters of the main, 
An envied island of the good and blest ! 

D. 



